i74                           ROMANCE BALLADS

These words were encountered in Russian, in distant Siberia in
1834, thanks to Karamzin's translation executed in 1789, which
became, on this account, 'the birth-year of the Russian ballad'.1

Epical ballads form the most important class of 'romances9
dependent on previous works of literature, both because of their
intrinsic merit, and because they continue the central tradition of
Castilian thought. Other literary suggestions came from France;
particularly the Arthurian and Carolingian novels. The former are
a small closed group of three ballads. They arise directly out of the
prose texts of Lancelot and Tristan, probably in the Spanish transla-
tions executed at the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen-
turies. That can be affirmed positively concerning the ballad of
Tristan's Death (146). It is a laconic summary of three chapters of
the still extant novel, reproducing some of the phrases. In later
versions this ballad became entangled with the superstition of
the herb of pregnancy, which belongs properly to Dona Ausenda
(x, p. 105). The resurrection of dead lovers as entwining trees is a
motif present in this ballad as also in Count Olinos (x, p. 72). When
these accretions are removed, we are left with the substance of the
old romance. Two ballads deal with Lancelot (147,148). They are
probably parts of the romance translated as Lanzarote de Lago, of
which only the second section survives in an unpublished manu-
script. It would be between the close of that part and the commence-
ment of the Grail that we should expect to encounter the adventure
of the White-footed Stag (147), which is akin to the French Tyolet
and to an episode of the Dutch Lanceloet. The assonances change
either three or four times in the course of the ballad; the extra
assonance was recorded by Nebrija who, in 1492, mentioned the
ballad as an old one. These changes, since they cannot refer to
laisses in an original which was in prose, probably correspond to
chapters of the original. Formerly the ballad must have been longer
than it now is, because the introductory lines are quite inexplicable.
This ballad speaks of a Dona Quintanona or Lady Centenarian,
who is a character of the other Lancelot ballad. In this piece she
stands in place of Lady Malehaut as the lovers' go-between. For
the rest, the ballad reproduces no specific incident, but a general
impression of the challenges, excursions and returns to Guenevere's

1 'Das Jahr 1789 ist also das Geburtsjahr der russischen Ballade, allerdings
der tJbersetzungsballade.' F. W. Neumann, Geschichte der russischen Ballade,
Konigsberg, 1937, p. 27.